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I
to what transcends morality, it keeps morality under constant
criticism, and saves it from the humourless so^mnitv, the
p^r-im^m, and the kgalism, which arc only too rainral to it.
In slicing to represent to itself a state which i? beyond good
and evil it may indeed be but dreaming^ only 'imapirJnc;
things*:, but the dreain can exert povvxr and loxp before irrjrJitr
a recognition of its ultimate helplessness. Secondly, the sclf-
pjrctption v;hich a strong imagination affords is vital to the
moral life; without it we quickly become lost in the quagmires
of self-ignorance and of humbug. And equally, the keen
perception cf the life of others3 which marks die imaginative
life, dissolves from them, as Coleridge says5 the film of famili-
arity and selfish solicitude with which an unimaginative life
quickly wraps them round. Such perception both of the self
and. of others is not indeed sought for moral ends; yet it becomes
a factor of incalculable importance in the moral Iife3 a vital
condition of tenure of a moral ideal which seeks to maintain
itself in vitality. These are the 'gifts' of the imagination to
morality.